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Numismatics International Library Bid Sale 
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it has been decided to liquidate the Library. 
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Numismatics International OR davidfg248 @ grandecom.net 
P.O. Box 570842 
Dallas, TX 75357-0842 
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John of Brienne, the French Knight Who Became Emperor 
Ross Irvin, NI #2843 


John of Brienne was born as the fourth son of Erard H, the Count of Brienne around 
1175. Brienne was a small domain within the much larger principality of Champagne, 
so John’s chance of much of an inheritance was nil. Originally scheduled for a career 
in the church, he fought in tournaments and helped suppress local unrests. He grew to 
be strong, powerful and handsome. Then opportunity knocked. 


_ His ambitious aunt Blanche, the 
Countess of Champagne, regent 
for her underage son, Theobald 
IV, enlisted powerful allies with 
the ear of Pope Innocent III to 
secure John of Brienne as the 
husband of Maria, unmarried 
Queen of Jerusalem. The 
Crusaders had lost Jerusalem in 
1187 to the Muslims, however the 
prestigious title remained for one 
who had the ability to reconquer 
_ the Crusader lands. Eventually the 
pope approved the match. 


a = 


ir 


- Maria apparently had little say in 

this arrangement. She and John 

were married in September 1210 

in Acre, Palestine. The following 

(mena ech rae rpeebonweg > month, John was crowned King of 

: Trerend thas came Reine - Jerusalem. The marriage did not 

last long. Maria died in late 1212 shortly after giving birth to a daughter, Isabella II. 
John retained the title of King as regent for his daughter. 


{3 


King John now searched for a new wife. He had a prestigious title, however few 
resources. He found Leo I, the King of Cilician Armenia a strong ally with an eligible, 
oldest daughter, Stephanie. They were married in 1214. By 1216 they had a son whom 
they named John who was now heir to the Armenian throne. 


In 1215, Pope Innocent III declared the Fifth Crusade with an initial objective of Egypt. 
The Sultan in Cairo was also the de facto ruler of Jerusalem. By the spring of 1218, a 
large Crusader army led by King John had landed in Egypt and began a siege of 
Damietta, a port on the Mediterranean. 


Damietta was finally captured in November 1219. Immediately afterwards leadership 
issues developed between King John and the Papal Legate Pelagius. Pelagius, as 
representative of the Pope and of the Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick II, felt he should 
direct the army. Most of the army supported King John as an experienced military 
commander. Pelagius bided his time. 


King Leo I of Armenia died in May 1219. In early 1220 King John received word from 
Pope Innocent III that his son John was now heir to the Armenian throne. Frustrated 
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with dealing with Pelagius, King John left Damietta around Easter to pursue his 
ambitions in Armenia and deal with regional Islamic threats. 


Unfortunately, within six months of leaving Damietta, King John’s wife, Stephanie, 
and their infant son died. The basis for his claim to the Armenian throne was lost. The 
new pope, Honorius III proclaimed, Raymond-Roupen, a nephew of Leo I, as the new 
King of Armenia. Reluctant to return to Damietta, King John stalled as long as he could. 
Only after receiving threatening letters from the pope did he return to Damietta. 


He arrived in July 1221, just as the Crusader army was leaving Damietta to attack 
Cairo. Although through the intercession of St Francis of Assisi, the Sultan, al-Adil, 
had promised to return Jerusalem to the Crusaders if they would leave Egypt, Pelagius 
had dismissed this offer out of hand. The Pelagius campaign was a disaster. When the 
Crusaders moved up the Nile towards Cairo, the Sultan opened levees causing the river 
to flood. The entire Crusader army became trapped on an island and eventually 
surrendered in August 1221. Egypt as well as most of the Holy Land was lost. 


By 1229, King John was back in the marriage 
business. Robert, the Latin Emperor of 
Constantinople died in late 1228. His heir was 
his younger brother, Baldwin, who was only 
eleven. With the experience from his previous 
marriages, King John made sure that this time, 
he would keep the title of sole emperor for the 
rest of his life. The treaty was confirmed by 
Pope Gregory IX in April 1229. Emperor John 
married young Baldwin’s mother, Berengaria 
shortly afterwards. 


Characteristically, as he had with his previous 
wives, Emperor John quickly produced a 
number of offspring with Berengaria to continue 
his line. He inherited a desperate financial and 
diplomatic situation. Since the capture of 
Constantinople in 1204, the remnants of the 


: : ; JEAN DE BRIENNE » 
former Byzantine regime had established the  Sigiigaiiena rnc || 


Empire of Nicaea in Turkey. Successive rulers 
and their Bulgarian allies began to recapture most of the Latin Empire draining 
resources of men, materiel, and money. Emperor John managed to hold the empire 
together through his death due to the plague in March 1237. Berengaria died a month 
later. 


With such a diverse life, John of Brienne should be represented in a multitude of 
coinages, however he is not. There are no coins from his early life as Count of Brienne. 
The coinage of the chaotic later Latin Empire (1230-1260) is difficult to attribute since 
they do not identify specific rulers. 
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Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. John of Brienne. 1210-1225. AR Dirham or 
Dragma (22 mm, 2.73 g, 5h). CNG 102, lot 1247 used with permission. 


John of Brienne’s coins as King of Jerusalem do provide a fascinating insight into his 
life. Early in his reign he issued a silver dirham between 1.6 and 2.7 grams. The obverse 
has a cross pattee with an annulet in the second and third quarters. The inscription 
reads; “IOHANNES REX”. The reverse shows the domed Holy Sepulcher with the 
inscription, “DE IERVSALEM”. 


The most interesting coins, however, are the billon deniers minted during the Fifth 
Crusade at Damietta. They have the inscriptions, “DAMIATA” or “DAMIETA.” Since 
it is unlikely the coins were minted before the capture of the city in November 1219 or 
after it was retaken by the Muslims in September 1221, there is only a narrow time 
period when the coins could have been produced. 


Both versions of the denier depict a cross pattee with an annulet in the second and third 
quarters on one side and a portrait with a crown or conical headpiece on the other side. 
At this time if a ruler had a portrait coin, their name and portrait were on the same side. 
The other side was either a prominent identifiable feature or a cross pattee with an 
inscription indicating the ruler’s title or mint location. 


If a ruler did not have a portrait, their coin was inevitably the cross pattee with the 
ruler’s name on one side and a symbol of the ruler including an inscription of the mint, 
ruler’s title, or expression of faith on the other side. See John of Brienne’s first King of 
Jerusalem example, above, with the Holy Sepulcher. 
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Kingdom of Jerusalem. John of Brienne. 1210-1225. BI Denier (17 mm, 0.63 g, 
6h). Damietta mint. Struck 1219-1221. CNG 197367, used with permission. 


Coins with the inscription “DAMIATA” on the reverse show a head in the center facing 
with a crown with three pellets. The obverse of these coins have the familiar cross 
pattee with the two annulets and the inscription “IOhES : REX” 


Kingdom of Jerusalem, John of Brienne 1210 — 1225 
BI denier (16 mm, 0.79 g), Damietta mint 1219-1221 


The other denier has on the obverse a head facing, wearing a triangular crown. The 
inscription reads, “IOHANNES REX”. The reverse has a cross pattee with two annulets 
in the second and third quarters and the inscription, “DAMIETA.” 


The “DAMIETA” issue fulfils the normal contemporary coin protocols, however it is 
relatively rare in comparison with the “DAMIATA” version which shows the mint 
location on the same side as that of the ruler. Coins with the inscription “DAMIATA” 
are ten times more common in hoards than the “DAMIETA” version. Why is this? 


There are many interpretations of this. I feel the most logical explanation is that the 
“DAMIETA” coins were issued initially, however when King John departed to pursue 
his Armenian claims, Pelagius had the coins revised. The nameless portrait and location 
on the same side of the coin became a derogatory reminder that the king was no longer 
physically present, although his name and credentials appear on the other side. It 
appears as a subtle claim that Pelagius was now acting as the person in charge while 
King John was out of hand, far away. 


The real answer may never be known. 
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For collectors of high-quality contemporary coins depicting the Crusades, there is a set 
of nine $5 Cook Island coins issued between 2009 and 2016. Each coin depicts a 
Crusader leader on the obverse and Queen Elizabeth II on the reverse. This is the $5 
coin representing the 5th Crusade with King John of Brienne on the obverse with 
Damietta in the background. It was issued in 2011. It is 0.925 silver, 38.6 mm diameter 
and weighs 25 grams. 


References and further information: 


Anonymous. Couronnement de Jean Ter de Brienne (Coronation of John of Brienne). 
Illumination in Bibliotheque nationale de France. 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/John_of_Brienne#/media/File:JanBrienne.jpg 

Malloy Alex, Preston Irene, Seltman AJ, Coins of the Crusader States 1098 — 1291, 
Attic Books Ltd. New York, 1994. 

Metcalf, D.M. Coinage of the Crusades and the Latin East, Royal Numismatic 
Society, London, 1995. 

Perry, Guy. John of Brienne, King of Jerusalem, Emperor of Constantinople c. 1175- 
1237. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge UK 2013. 

Picot, Frangois-Edouard. Jean ler de Brienne, empereur latin d'orient. Oil on canvas 
created 1843-45. Located in Palace of Versailles, north wing, Crusades room 5. 
https://commons.wikimedia. org/wiki/Category:John_of_Brienne. 
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AR Soldino of Francesco Dandolo 
Classical Numismatic Group, LLC (CNG) 


Italy, Venice. Francesco Dandolo. 1328-1339. AR Soldino (17 mm, 0.98 g, 1h). Doge 
kneeling left, holding banner / Lion rampant left, holding banner. Papadopoli 10; 
Paolucci 4. From the Sigmund Collection. 


CNG Electronic Auction 509, Feb. 9, 2022. Lot 786 


NI 
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Santa Fe 8 Reales 1630 NRP 
Christensen Specimen 
Herman Blanton 


Henry Christensen, Inc. Sale Number 80 
Numismatic Commentary and Auction Sale * * * Treasures of the Conception. 
May 14, 1982, lot 200 


NUEVO REINO 


200 8 Reales P. 1630. Philip IIII. The second series of 
Pinto Camargo with ./N/./R/./P/. to left of shield 


and VIII! to right. Note that the Roman numeral 
has an extra | (9 Reales). Lions and castles re- 
versed. Lion's tails curve outward. 26.853 grams. 
A lovely and rare coin, although only the 3 of the 
date shows. (2,000.00-3,000.00) PHOTO 


The ship Nuestra Senora de la Pura y Limpia Concepcién was carrying Spanish 
treasure, goods and passengers when, on November 2, 1641, she hit a reef and sank in 
the area now known as the Silver Shoals off the coast of the Dominican Republic. 
Treasure was salvaged in contemporary times including by William Phipps in 1687. In 
modern times the shipwreck was discovered and salvaged by Burt Weber in a 1977-79 
expedition. The first coin found, a Mexico 8 reales assayer P, was recovered on 
November 30, 1978 (Grissim: 178-79). Additional coins were salvaged in 1978, as 
evidenced by a photo in a front page article in the Jan 3, 1979 New York Times, but the 
big haul was in 1979 when some 60,000 coins were recovered (Kleeberg: 40). 


Among these 60,000 were a few Santa Fe and Cartagena coins. Henry Taylor was the 
conservator of coins and artifacts for that project and is recognized as responsible for 
positively identifying the Cartagena coins of assayer E as distinct from those of the 
Spanish mint of Cuenca. Examining the 1982 Christensen sale catalog, that is the 
subject of this article, however, shows the distinction between coins of Santa Fe and 
Cartagena was not yet completely determined. How many of the 60,000 coins were 
Santa Fe and Cartagena? In an unpublished report by Henry Taylor the coins 
attributable to Santa Fe and Cartagena combined amounted to “at least several dozen” 
plus “about six.” “The Nuevo Reino and Cartagena pieces were found intermingled in 
one small cache with no extraneous coins” (Christensen: ahead of the Nuevo Reino 
section). The “more important” coins went to Christensen for auction (Kleeberg: 40). 
In the Christensen 1982 sale there were 21 coins attributed to Santa Fe / Cartagena 
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although I reject one coin (lot 217) leaving a count of 20. A second offering in 
Christensen sale 98, of December 20, 1991 came from apparently the same source as 
13 of the 23 pieces offered were the same ones offered in 1982. Rejecting the same 
specimen from the 1982 sale I count 10 additional coins. So, in the 1982 and 1991 sales 
combined I count 30 unique Santa Fe / Cartagena coins which is substantially most of 
the “several dozen” cited by Henry Taylor. The wreck has been worked in the years 
since Webber’s expedition but I’ve not observed any better Santa Fe coin than 
Christensen lot 200. (As an aside, the best Cartagena coin in the 1982 sale is lot 213.) 


This Santa Fe coin, lot 200, was cataloged by Christensen as dated 1630 but he said 
that only the 3 of the date is visible. That opens the question of how he dated it 1630 if 
only the 3 is visible. It could be that someone else, likely Henry Taylor, had attributed 
the date as 1630, but the cataloger (William Christensen?) must have had doubts and 
therefore mentioned that only the 3 is visible. 


I did not start studying cobs until 1988, which was after the Christensen sale, and even 
if I had been active in 1982 would not have had means to go to New York to examine 
the coin. It is possible, however, that Joe Lasser did. Lasser lived in New York and this 
coin appears in the 1998 Restrepo and 2000 Lasser editions of their respective cob 
books. Whether Lasser bought the coin or not, I don’t know, but it was not listed in the 
two Ponterio sales of Lasser’s collection and is not among the Lasser coins donated to 
the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. I believe, if that Lasser had examined the coin 
he would have recognized the 3 of the date and mentioned it in the two books. Both 
Restrepo and Lasser list known dates 1627 and 1628 for assayer “P,” and in fact they 
both illustrate the Christensen lot 200 specimen (as c. 1627-28) instead of the cited 
dates, I assume because of its better interpretive usefulness. Interestingly, Restrepo 
excluded this coin from his 2006 first edition Monedas de Colombia and each 
subsequent edition. I contributed to Restrepo 2006, and afterwards, but regrettably I 
had not recognized the importance of this coin else I would have suggested he keep it 
in the catalog. 


The low resolution of the Christensen image, 
typical of the time, makes it hard to interpret. I 
have studied the Christensen photo countless 
times and have been perpetually frustrated. At one 
time I thought the date was 1631, which 
incidentally, is how Menzel has it. None of the 
Calico catalogs I’ve researched (1982, 1985, 1988, 
1998, 2008 and 2019) list a 1630-P. It is not in Cayén 1998 and not in Krause-Mishler 
Standard Catalog of World Coins Spain, Portugal and the New World (2002). The fact 
that the 1630-P coin is in neither European nor American standard coin catalogs means 
the Christensen coin was generally considered to be without visible date. That changed 
this year 2022. 


The Pat Johnson Collection was sold by Stack’s Bowers Galleries in their January 2022 
NYINC Auction. The high resolution images of the coin revealed to me instantly that 
the date is indeed 1630, just as Christensen listed it in 1982. That makes the Christensen 
specimen the first published Santa Fe 8 reales attributed as 1630-NRP. Admittedly the 
date is not easily interpreted, but I am confident that it is indeed 1630, just as Henry 
Taylor (?) must have been. Christensen said the only digit visible is the 3. As we know 
now by comparison with other coins, the punch for the 3 is narrow, which is what led 
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me to confuse the 3 for a | in the low resolution picture, leading to the erroneous 
interpretation of 1631 (note the assayer P date range is limited to 1627-32). 


bs = ¥ 
BPs) 28 
SS eye 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries The January 2022 NYINC Auction 
January 14-15, 17-20, 2022 
Pat Johnson Collection, lot 2023 


Above is a close-up of the date showing a faint outline of the bottom half of the 6, a 
full dgit 3 and the bottom of the 0. It helps to consider that the reverse was double 
struck making the ring of beads beneath the legend overlap each other under the zero 
of the date. We can observe that the date is positioned immediately outside the ring of 
beads but the 3 and 0 appear at different elevations due to the double strike. The digit 
3 actually meets one ring of beads, which slightly distorts the 3. In my opinion the date 
is undoubtedly 1630. 
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In summary this is a marvelous specimen of a Santa Fe (Bogota, Colombia) 8 reales of 
assayer Pinto (1627-32) and is the finest Santa Fe specimen of any denomination 
recovered from the Concepcidn. The coin has a maximum dimension of 35 mm; 
Christensen recorded the weight as 26.853 g and NGC recorded the weight as 26.83 g. 
For reference the NGC certification number is 6275813-009 XF details cleaned. The 
Restrepo number in the forthcoming 5th edition of Monedas de Colombia will be M44- 
6. 


Citations of the Christensen specimen 


e Henry Christensen, Inc. Sale Number 80, Numismatic Commentary and 
Auction Sale * * * Treasures of the Conception. Madison, NJ: May 14, 1982. 
Lot 200 illustrated. Also illustrated in lead article on catalog leaf 5. 

e Restrepo, Jorge Emilio and Joseph R Lasser. Macuquinas de Colombia (The 
Cobs of Colombia, South America). Medellin: Private printing. 1998, pp. 23 & 
84, number M44-6 (illustrated). 

e Lasser, Joseph R. and Jorge Emilio Restrepo. The Cob Coinage of Colombia. 
Second edition, English language. New York: Pertinax Press, 2000, pp. 61 & 
126, number M44S-6 (illustrated). 

e Menzel, Sewall. Cobs, Pieces of Eight and Treasure Coins: The Early Spanish- 
American Mints and their Coinages 1536-1773. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 2004, p. 389 (illustrated). 

e Stack’s Bowers Galleries. The January 2022 NYINC Auction. New York: 
January 14-15, 17-20, 2022. Pat Johnson Collection, lot 2023. 

A further word on provenance. As may be seen above I’ve failed to locate any sales of 
the coin between Christensen and Stack’s Bowers. The Stack’s Bowers catalog (p. vi) 
has a biography of Pat Johnson which informs us that he was an advanced collector of 
Latin American coins and established his own coin business in 1965. It is quite possible 
he was the original buyer in 1982 and the coin has resided in his collection from then 
until now. 


Reference list 


Henry Christensen, Inc. Sale Number 80, Numismatic Commentary and Auction Sale 
* * * Treasures of the Conception. Madison, NJ: May 14, 1982. 

Henry Christensen, Inc. Sale Number 98, Numismatic Commentary and Mail Auction 
Sale. Madison, NJ: December 20, 1991. 

Grissim, John. The Lost Treasure of the Concepcion: The Story of One of the World's 
Greatest Treasure Finds and Burt Webber, the Man Who Never Gave Up. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1980. 

Kleeberg, John M. Numismatic Finds of the Americas: An Inventory of American 
Coin Hoards, Shipwrecks, Single Finds, and Finds in Excavations. New Y ork: 
American Numismatic Society, 2009. Especially entry 78, pp. 39-40. 

Richards, Ernie “Seascribe”. Shipwrecks and Their Coins: Volume V, The 1641 New 
Spain Fleet “Almiranta”’. West Palm Beach, FL: En Rada Publications, 2012. 

Taylor, Henry M, III. “New Varieties of Coins Found on the 1641 Shipwreck 
“Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion’ May Prove to be the Extremely Rare First 
Coins Minted at the Cartagena Mint.” Unpublished, c. 1979-80. 
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Secret Marks on Merchant Countermarked Silver Coins 
(Reprinted from British Numismatic Journal volume 79, 2009) 
Eric C. Hodge, NI #2784 


Introduction 


H.E. Manville’s book on the subject of merchant countermarked dollars makes mention 
of the use of privy marks.! It is believed that these marks were applied as a kind of 
safeguard or internal control over official issues, to highlight forgeries and copies. By 
definition privy marks are secret and therefore not intended to be obvious to the outside 
world. 


Countermarked dollars were used in trade to overcome the lack of silver coins, 
specifically between about 1780 and 1830. The values marked on these coins had to be 
above their intrinsic silver worth to preclude melting for the silver content. To try to 
prevent forgery, this mark-up was kept as small in value as possible. Issuers were more 
concerned with the continuation of trade rather than in making profit from marking 
foreign coins. 


However, any system which created a premium over a coin’s intrinsic value was sure 
to attract unscrupulous profiteers. It was easy to obtain the Spanish dollars at bullion 
cost and not too difficult to copy the merchant countermarks. The secret for the 
legitimate issuers was to make the profit marginal, so as to ensure the fraudulent effort 
not worthwhile. If the expense of die engraving was factored into their costs, then in 
most cases reasonable profits could only be earned by counterfeiters through volume 
production. With volume came problems of distribution, and the possible recognition 
of perpetrators in local communities. 


Due to the almost continuous fluctuation in silver bullion value, generally upwards 
until 1815 and thereafter a sharp downturn,” the marked value of newly countermarked 
dollars also needed to change in line with those fluctuations. Large profits would be 
easier to make on a falling bullion market, because dollars issued with a high marked 
value would be available to copy and pass on or redeem at a healthy profit. Conversely, 
on arising market, issued dollars would become more valuable for their intrinsic silver 
content, and if this then exceeded the marked value the coin could be lost into the 
bullion market, to the detriment of trade.? 


The idea of a privy mark was that a forger’s countermark could be recognised by the 
genuine merchant issuer either due to the lack of the privy mark, or incorrect 
positioning of the privy mark, or placing an apparently accurate privy mark with an 
incorrect value. 


For us to be able to make any reasonable judgement with regard to what constitutes a 
privy mark, it is necessary to examine a number of similar countermarks of any 
countermark type. This allows for more accurate comparison to assist in isolating any 
marks that, with certainty, may constitute official control. As no contemporary records 
have, as yet, been discovered relating to privy marks, it is mostly supposition and 
conjecture as to what denotes a privy mark in any particular instance. This is definitely 


"Manville 2001, 22-3, 168, 177-8. 
> Manville 2001, 243-7. 
3 This point is valid when compared to the issue of the oval countermarked dollars by the 
Bank of England in March 1797: Manville 2001, 3-4. 
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an area of research that, up to now, has attracted very little attention from professional 
and amateur numismatists alike. 


Privy marks 


The present writer has studied a number of issues with what are believed to be privy 
marks. The Levern Mill type, one of the first to be considered,‘ is of interest because 
there appear to be two types of privy mark used through the life of the various issues. 
There are raised triangular nicks round the outside of the main obverse mark (above 
the stops between N-M and L:S and the small ° of C°; Fig. 1) and broken annulet marks 
hidden in the coin design on the reverse (one on the centre of the left-hand pillar and 
one in the loop by the right-hand pillar; Fig. 2). These obverse countermarks sometimes 
had three triangular nicks, sometimes just one. The countermarks with one nick were 
also varied, some with reverse annulets, some without. As there are only thirteen 
examples of all Levern Mill types, it is difficult to draw any conclusions on their 
significance. 


Left column Right column 


Figs. 1-2. The Levern Mill type (diameter 41 mm) 
(© The Trustees of the British Museum). 


The next issue where a type of privy mark seems to have been in use is Catrine Cotton 
Works. There are five different value punches known for Catrine, but the interesting 
aspect is that an individual number is stamped on all bar one of the twenty-four known 
examples. No number duplication is known. (The Catrine mark not number-stamped is 
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over a Thistle Bank 4/9 mark; the coin is holed and the space for the number is available 
but left blank, see Fig. 3.) 


Fig. 3 with enlargement of countermark 
Catrine Cotton Works; example not number-stamped (diameter 41 mm) 
(© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


When comparison is made between the values and the supposed dates of issue, the 
numbers do not seem to run in any sequence. For example a 5/6 value over a 4/9 is 
numbered 1811 (Fig. 4), whereas a 4/9 value, presumably marked before the 5/6 over 
4/9, is numbered 2399 (Fig. 5). It does, however, appear from this photograph that the 
number 1811 has not been altered, so was presumably the original number when the 
counterstamp value was 4/9. This numbering sequence could therefore be explained as 
the original 4/9 sequence. If this is correct then this sequence applies to fifteen of the 
twenty-four known coins, or some 62 percent. It would also indicate that a number was 
applied to a coin, not to its value. This conjecture is clouded, however, by coin numbers 
5032 and 5067, both of which appear to have had alterations made to the numbers (Fig. 
6). The first two numbers are 50’, and then there appears to be a blank square or erased 
item, followed by ‘32’. Could these be corrections of number punching errors? 


Fig. 4 Catrine Cotton Works: no. 1811 (diameter 41 mm) 
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Fig. 5 Catrine Cotton Works: no. 2399 (diameter 41 mm) 
(© National Museums Scotland) 
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Fig. 6 Catrine Cotton Works: altered number (actual size 20 mm x 12 mm) 
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All the known Catrine coins, with their estimated order of issue, are listed in Table 1, 


below. 


Serial Host 


no. 


471 
504 
687 
762 
792 
816 
1002 


1149 
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date 


1804 
1791 
1799 
1796 
1805 
1792 
1799 


1798 


TABLE 1. The Catrine Cotton Works issues 


Value 


5/ round 
4/9 
4/9 
4/9 
5/ @ oval 
4/9 
4/9 


5/ @ oval 


Issue 
order 


oo aon nf O 


Serial 
no. 


1942 
2317 
2399 
2559 
2691 
2935 
3032 


3505 


Host 
date 


1800 
1785 
1797 
1798 
1809 
1794 
1807 


1793 


Value 


6/6 

4/9 

4/9 

4/9 

5/ round 

5/6 over 4/9 
5/ round over 
6/6 

4/9 


Issue 
order 


oovnroaon 27 D2 A 


feb) 
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1306 =61789 5/¢ oval c 4826 1791 4/9 a 
1746 1800 5/¢@ oval Cc 50832 1799 5/6 over 4/9 b 
1811 1799 S5/6o0ver4/9 b 50*67 1799 5/6 over 4/9 b 
1894. 1800 S5/6o0ver4/9 b - 1782 5/6 over thistle - 


4/9 


The supposed order of issue of the values, based upon the price of silver, over-strikings 
and the host coin dates, are a) 4/9, b) 5/6 over 4/9, c) 5/ oval, d) 6/6 and e) 5/ round, 
with the relevant periods of issue being a) up to 1800, b) 1801, c) 1806-10, d) 1813-14 
and e) 1815. It is certainly possible that values of, say, 4/9 were reissued, without 
alteration, after 1815, when the value of the silver in a Spanish American eight reales 
fell below that figure more or less permanently. It is also possible that type 5/6 over 
4/9 (b) were issued during 1811-1812. 


The above sequence is further supported by coin number 1149, which has a Muirkirk 
Iron Works countermark over it. Part of the Muirkirk mark has the date 1809 in the 
legend, believed to indicate the start date for this countermark, which fits in well with 
the period of issue for group c) above of 1806-10. 


One is immediately struck by the fact that the lowest number, 471, is used on the latest 
supposed countermark value. There is much more work to be done, and hopefully more 
information to be discovered, to allow us to understand this countermark and its 
sequencing, but for this paper it can be construed that perhaps the numbers were a type 
of privy mark and only the Cotton Works knew which numbers related to which value 
marks. 


Another interesting variation on a theme is met within the Thistle Bank issue. There 
are three value punches known, of 6/, 5/, and 4/9. Each of these values has a thistle 
countermarked on the reverse of the coin. Also there are 4/9 marks with no reverse 
thistle, which may be an early issue. Of the coins with the reverse thistle, the higher 
values of 6/ and 5/ always have the thistle upright with its flower head to twelve 0’ clock 
(Fig. 7). The 4/9 thistles are always sideways with the flower head to nine o’ clock (Fig. 
8). This could have been initiated to assist the bank tellers in valuing the coins quickly 
from the reverse (but if so why not differentiate the 6/ from the 5/?) or it could have 
been a type of privy mark specifically stamped to confound the forger, because there 
were forgeries as various minutes, notes and brass examples from the Thistle Bank 
make clear. 
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Thistle to 12 o’clock 


Thistle to 9 o’clock 


Figs. 7-8 The Thistle Bank type (diameter 41 mm) 
(Fig. 7 © The Trustees of the British Museum) 


A very different type of mark is seen in the issue of the wholesale grocers McFie, 
Lindsay and Co., of Greenock. All twenty-three photographs examined show an incuse 
line from outside the G of Greenock, over the * to the M of McFie, and another above 
“& CO’ (Figs. 9-10). These could of course be die damage but, as such, they still 
constitute an excellent privy mark, not only for contemporary issuers of the coins but 
also to compare to more modern forgeries.” 


~ 


Figs. 9-10 Countermarks on McFie, Lindsay and Co., of Greenock 
(Diameter of countermark 20 mm) 


A questionable privy mark is present on the type | issue of J. & J. Wilson, Hurlet. There 
are seven examples known (one on a USA dollar), and all show a triangle of three 
coarse round indentations. (Figs. 11-12). These indentations are hardly secret, but they 
are certainly not random marks, and appear to have been applied by the issuer. It is 
possible that their positioning is of significance, and perhaps that fact was enough to 
deter counterfeiters. In all of the six examples on eight reales, one of the indentations 
is in the D of DEI with the other indentations in variable positions, though the size of 
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the triangle is the same, leading to the belief that all three indentations were applied 
with a single template. The dates of the six eight reales are 1780, 1795, 1796 (2), 1797 
and 1799. The USA dollar is dated 1800. It is interesting to note that the three 
indentations are in similar positions on the two 1796 hosts, one in the D, one just behind 
the mouth and one just below the stop between DEI and GRA. (Fig. 12). Not one of 
the indentations is over the main countermark on any of the host coins and it therefore 
appears reasonable to suggest that the three indentations were applied before the main 
countermark. Maybe there was a correlation between the host coin dates and the 
position of the indentations? There is a type 2 of this issue, without the triangle of 
indentations. Whether this type 2 is a later forgery, an earlier issue or a later issue made 
to confuse is unclear. If a later forgery, one wonders why the obvious triangle of 
indentations was not copied. There are five examples of the type 2 available for study. 
The latest dated of these five, 1818, is cancelled, but enough remains to be fairly certain 
that it is a type 2. This date, however, is late in the countermark series and therefore 
tends against the idea that type 2 is an earlier issue than type 1. 


— 


Figs. 11-12 Triangle of indentations on J. & J. Wilson, Hurlet (diameter 41 mm) 
(Fig. 12 adjusted for skew—Ed.) 

New Lanark issues exhibit a different aspect altogether. In these issues (5/, 4/9, 4/6 and 
2/6) the outer name punch is a separate punch from the inner value punch. In all the 
other issues discussed above, these two details have been engraved on the one die (other 
than the Catrine 5/6 where it is punched separately over 4/9). There are two separate 
outer name punches, both showing ‘Payable at Lanark Mills’, but one has a lozenge 
stop between Mills and Payable, and the other a star stop. It would appear that a lot of 
effort has been made to use each of these punches with the relevant value punch. The 
5/ and 4/9 values use the lozenge stop (Fig. 13), while the 4/6 value uses both the 
lozenge and the star, and in all cases has an additional punch-mark of a shield and 
quatrefoil rather in the shape of a D. The 2/6 value uses only the star stop, some with 
the additional D mark (Fig. 14), some without. It is quite possible that the different 
issues for 4/6 and for 2/6 were made at different periods and were highlighted in this 
way. The point to be made here about privy marks is that there is no clear set of rules 
as to what marks are to be used in any set of circumstances. If rules did exist, then we 
have a perfect set of privy marks to defeat the best counterfeiters. As Lanark Mills is 
the most commonly met countermarked dollar, it is of supreme importance that there 
are no known forgeries.° If forgeries exist then they must be so perfect as to have passed 
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unnoticed. Conversely the confusion of issues and marks must have made the job of 
counterfeiting insurmountable. Another fact to bear in mind is that the New Lanark 
community was close knit and any suspicious money that appeared in local shops 
would have been questioned immediately. 


Fig. 13 New Lanark, lozenge stop (image 19 mm x 9 mm) 


Se 4 es 
Fig. 14 New Lanark, star stop and D mark (image 25 mm x 13 mm) 


The issue of Robert Crighton, grocer of Port Glasgow, seems to bear a perfect privy 
mark. It only appears on the reverse of the coin being a carefully aligned curved rope- 
like mark on the top of the Spanish crown (Fig. 15). The Crighton lettering in the 
obverse outer ring punch is incuse, without borders, the only example in the 
countermark series, with the value punch, also incuse, being a separate punch. It is 
possible that the alignment of the value punch to the outer name punch had some 
significance as there is no duplication of positioning of the value punch, relative to the 
ring punch, on any of the eight examples studied. The fact that the value punch was 
applied separately could mean there was more than one value in use, though no others 
are known, or that it was used for identification and control purposes. 


Fig. 15 Robert Crighton, mark above Spanish crown (image 27 mm x 13 mm). 
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Another true privy mark is that applied by Rothsay Cotton Works on their issue of 4/6. 
Again it is applied on the reverse and consists of a small dot inconspicuously punched 
below or just to the right of the lowest point of the reverse shield (Fig. 16). There are 
five examples of this issue without the reverse privy mark. When close study is made 
of the obverse countermark, it can be seen that each has the same slight variations from 
the more common countermark. These five are, therefore, either an earlier issue of the 
Rothsay 4/6 mark or a forgery.’ If a forgery, then the privy mark seems to have proved 
its worth and only a few of the counterfeits escaped the melting pot. The details of the 
countermark without privy mark tend to indicate a modern issue. There are more than 
forty examples known with the dot privy mark, not one of them cancelled. 


Fig. 16 Rothsay Cotton Works, dot below reverse shield (image 25 mm x 12 mm) 


There appear to be quite a variety of ways in which privy marks could be used, and 
probably many more of which we are not yet aware. There are other examples of die 
wear and damage on other issues which could be construed as privy marks, but these 
are best left undisclosed as they are more useful in safeguarding against modern 
forgeries, which seem to be on the increase. The author hopes, however, that the above 
details will whet someone’s appetite enough to encourage further study and further 
discoveries. 
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The Monarchs of Spain and the Legends on Cobs 
Daniel Frank Sedwick, NI #2704 


The legend of a coin can be defined as the inscription, or worded message of 
identification, placed on the surface near the edge around both sides of its 
circumference. Since dies were round and most cob planchets were not, the legend on 
the average cob is incomplete. If you can find the King’s name and ordinal in the 
legend, where they are supposed to be, you have identified at least the general period 
of issue of the coin. As we shall see, other components of the legend may help to 
identify the mint. Of course mintmark and assayer also serve this purpose, and more 
adequately, but, depending on the cut and strike, they too can be off the planchet despite 
their less peripheral location on the coin. Also the surface of many cobs is uneven, and 
low areas often remain devoid of detail (we call it “flatness”) where the die struck only 
lightly or failed to make contact at all. 


4 we 
(congeese \~ 


ey a, 


+ EL e PERV e e POTOSI % ANO *%& 1682 


Image: Daniel Sedwick Treasure Auction 30, lot 647 


The student of cobs should adapt his thinking to the Spanish mode. All school children 
in Spain must memorize the names and reigns of Spanish monarchs, of whom the list 
to follow is but an abbreviated one, suitable to the time frame for cobs. All numismatic 
books and catalogs emanating from Spain and Spanish America classify coins by kings 
(as if the well-known “red book” of U.S. coins were to index its listings of quarters or 
nickels by U.S. presidents or periods of political hegemony). A reading knowledge of 
Spanish and some familiarity with Latin would be a great help too, but such 
accomplishments are not acquired overnight. 


Here is a list of the rulers of Spain, beginning with the time of Columbus through the 
end of cob production in the Spanish colonies of the New World: 


e Isabel I, 1474-1504. 
e Ferdinand II of Aragon, 1479-1516. 
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The above Isabel and Ferdinand are the monarchs who unified Spain. She, Queen of 
Castile and Leon, married Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Aragon, in 1469. The joint 
reign dates from 1479 when Ferdinand became King of Aragon and brought that region 
under the joint crown. Isabel died in 1504 and Ferdinand continued to rule all their 
combined territories. Juana, their daughter, was married to “Philip the Handsome” of 
the Hapsburg line, who died in 1506; but she became Queen in name only, at the death 
of Ferdinand in 1516, for she was insane. Her power was presumably shared with, but 
in reality assumed by, her eldest son Charles, born in 1500. 


e Charles I, 1516-1556. 
The above Charles, first Spanish monarch to be heir of the House of Austria, named 
Hapsburg, was also called Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire. He did not die in 
1556 but abdicated in favor of his son Philip. 


Philip II, 1556-1598. 
Philip III, 1598-1621. 
Philip IV, 1621-1665. 
Charles II, 1665-1700 (died childless). 
e Philip V, 1700-1724 (first period). 
First monarch of the House of Bourbon, Philip V abdicated in 1724 in favor of his son 
Louis. 


e Louis I, 1724. 
The 17-year-old Louis I became King in January and died in August of the same year 
1724, whereupon his father, Philip V, was restored to the throne. 


e Philip V, 1724-1746 (second period). 

e Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759. 

e Charles III, 1759-1788. 
The above rulers’ names appear in the legend of cobs. Legends are in Latin in capital 
letters, with the letter V used in place of U in all elements of the legend. Here, then, are 
the Kings’ names in Latin, followed by their Spanish and then English equivalents, 
beginning with the opening of the Mexico City mint: 


e CAROLVS, Carlos, Charles. (For Charles I only, the variant spellings of 
KAROLVS and CHAROLVS are possible.) 
e PHILIPPVS (sometimes PHILIPVS or PHYLYPVS or even PHELIPVS 
and other variants), Felipe, Philip. 
e LVDOVICVS (sometimes simply LVIS), Luis, Louis. 
e FERDINANDVS (sometimes FERNANDVS), Fernando, Ferdinand. 
In the case of Philip IV, it should be noted that the custom was to write his ordinal as 
II rather than IV. For Philip II the Mexican mint added the ordinal II, but the Lima 
and Potosi mints did not. Also, some cobs of Louis I show the Spanish word 
PRIMERO (“first,” sometimes abbreviated PR.), instead of the ordinal I, and Potosf 
cobs of Charles III use the Latin word for “third”—TERTIVS—instead of the ordinal 
Ill. 


It is important to note, by the way, that most kings’ names appeared in the legends of 
New World cobs for a year or two (sometimes several years) after the end of their reign, 
owing to the slow lines of communication between Spain and her mints in the colonies. 
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Only when a given cob bears a date, however, is the discrepancy detectable, in which 
case it is referred to as a “posthumous” issue. 


The standard legend, running around both sides of all cobs except those minted in 
Guatemala (whose legends imitate the wording of the machine-made “pillar dollars” 
that followed cobs), said: [NAME OF THE KING], BY THE GRACE OF GOD, KING 
OF SPAIN AND OF THE INDIES. The last part (AND OF THE INDIES) identifies 
New World origin, as the cobs from the mints of mainland Spain never carried this 
additional title. 


“King” is REX, simple enough, as is ET for “and.” “Grace of God” is DEI GRATIA, 
often abbreviated as DEI G., or DEI GRAT., or D.G., or just D. “Of the Indies” is the 
Latin genitive (possessive) plural INDIARVM, sometimes abbreviated as INDIAR. or 
IND. or even IN. The first letter I is sometimes rendered as a Y in both INDIARVM 
and HISPANIARVM, “of Spain,” often abbreviated as HISP. or HISPA. or 
HISPANI. and in some cases without the first letter H (as in ISPAN.), which is silent 
in Spanish. (Illustrated coin has it abbreviated HISPANIA.) 


Although the word “Spain” is singular, HISPANIARVM like INDIARVM is Latin 
genitive plural, hence literally “of the Spains.” There is a historic reason for this plural 
usage, rooted in feudal times before the various small kingdoms of the Iberian 
Peninsula came to be united into one nation by Ferdinand and Isabel. Think of 
HISPANIARVM as meaning “of the lands of Spain” and you will be following the 
right thought process. The component regions of “Spain” have always had separatist 
tendencies. Portugal at one time was part of Spain (a joint monarchy but separate 
kingdoms) but ceased to be so; most people in Catalonia and its capital of Barcelona 
never wanted to be part of Spain; and even today the Basque provinces continue to seek 
independence. Throughout the peninsula the typical Spaniard’s loyalty tends to be 
regional first, and national second. “Las Espafias,” plural, in place of “Espafia,” 
singular, is not a dead term in Spanish usage even today. 


Depending on the period and the mint, several more identifiers can occur in the legend. 
EL PERV or LIMA or POTOSI are three of them. Another is ANO, sometimes 
ANNO, Latin for “year,” followed by the year that the cob was issued. In this case 
Arabic numerals are used, and predominantly in four digits (this distinction must be 
made because the dates in other places on the coins may appear as only the final three 
or even two digits, a practice that is not so ambiguous as it may seem). 


With few exceptions, the legends begin and end at 12 o’clock on both sides of the coin; 
but because of the considerable variation of the order in which the words of the legend 
appear, legends can be one of the most confusing elements on cobs. For a given stylistic 
period at each mint, the words of the legend did follow a specific order, despite minor 
variations in spelling, abbreviation, and breaking to continue the legend on the other 
side of the coin, and were not so haphazard as it may appear. The study of legends on 
cobs is quite complicated but the beginner can manage with the above information. 


Adapted and reprinted with permission of Daniel Sedwick, LLC. 
https://www.sedwickcoins.com/articles/monarchs.htm 
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